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p.N.E.U. NOTES. 


^ WpHnesdav J an ' 3,St ’ at th ® °‘ d PalaCe (by kin d Per 

RICHMOND.-On Wed gavean interesting lecture on - Se J Ses 

mission of Mrs. <- ’ d tQ muc h discussion, in which the chairman 

and Morals.” The lectu ' Ur Scot t and Mr. Scott all joined. 

Professor Mcleod D^. wi e . egting and suggestive lecture was given 

Salisbury.— A mos Datchelor on “Childrens Imaginative Faculty 

Dec. 5th, by the Rev. • ^ was listene d to throughout with the closest 

The lecture was adm ^ ^ absence of Mr. Tamart, who had been 

attention. Miss Doug ^ ^ chair . 

announced to pr«» - meeting 0 f this branch was held on Feb. 9th , at 
Surbiton^- 1 Sumers when Mrs. Clement Parsons lectured 0n 

Mrs. Jeffcoat s. presided , and about sixty people were present 

“Simplicity. c; mr >liritv as “a virtue and a fine art,” and gave 

Th t ^ es^of itaTan element m the character of great men, and in the greatest 
“fTthe world The popular idea of simplicity as connected with privation or 

narrowness was combatted, and it was shown as indispensable in a “true 
narrow ne Lack of simp li c ity in various directions at the present 

ZTas p0 inted out, and more solitude, more silence, more direct study of 
great literature more restraint as regards household adornment were advised. 
The lecturer pointed out that children can be educated in this virtue only 
indirectly by the spirit in which they are brought up, but the value of direct 
methods'of arousing imaginative interest in such subjects as history, science 
citizenship was commented on. A lively discussion followed in which 
Dr Goodman, Miss Bloxam, Mrs. Brough, Miss E. Burney. Mr. Stowell, 
took part. A hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Parsons for her interesting and 
suggestive paper closed the meeting. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Hawthorn Sub-branch. — A meeting was held in the Presbyterian School 
Hall, on Nov. 3rd, at which the chair was taken by the Hon. George Swinburne, 
and a lecture was delivered by Mr. Frank Tate, M.A., the Director of Public 
Instruction, on “ Educational Problems for Parents.” The subject was 
treated with great charm and enthusiasm. In the course of his address 
Mr. Tate said that education should result in a generation of power. It 
should help the children to know and understand, to feel, and above and 
including all, give them a bias towards right living. The true home attempts 
this, the true school has the same ideal, and it is the imperative duty of 
parents to see that their children are attending such a school, and that the} 
do not relax their endeavour to uphold this ideal at home. In the earl} 
stages of a child’s life the work can scarcely be made too objective. His 
tasks should be vitalised by linking them to some reality in his own life. M r - 
late referred to the vexed questions of home-lessons, and said that carrie 
to excess the practice prevented home communion of interests, but that 
X t .might have valuable results in fostering self-reliance. In the primary 
schools it was directed that children below the third class should have home 
work sufficient to occupy not more than half-an-hour, and above the thir 
c ass not more than one hour. Special reference was made to P r0 
liZl P 7 C f h 8y ’ as being ° f e reat practical helpfulness in the ma ter 
bv vivir^H S rai , nmg ’ and a Emulating lecture was made all the more e eC 
Jttllt ° f thC Way in Which teachers of our own state are 

eT \ ^ " the h ^ iest way, some of the problems o ^ 

cffild en s education in its fourfold aspect-physical, emotional, mental an 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL. 

By Ennis Richmond. 

To most of us who are parents this difficulty, of choosing a 
school, comes sooner or later ; some of us put off the con- 
sideration of it to the last minute, with some of us the question 
haunts us from the moment of the entrance of our children 
into the world. In some few cases the question hardly arises, 
for there are what one may call family schools — places to which 
the sons of this or that family have gone for generations, and 
to which it is understood that this or that particular boy will 
go. This could not be the case with preparatory schools until 
lately, for preparatory schools were hardly known fifty years 
a go ; but nowadays the choice of a boy’s preparatory school 
is, in the case of some families, as much a foregone conclusion 
as that of his public school. 

But this condition of affairs as regards our children’s 
schooling is not the usual one. To the majority of parents, 
the question of to what school to send their children, troubles 
diem, more or less vaguely, all their early years, becoming 
ac ute as the child passes his sixth birthday or thereabouts, 
^e can discuss this matter more generally from the point 
view of all children than would have been the case, say, 
or fifteen years ago, when it was an understood thing that 
ciool-lif e was necessary for boys only. Now girls go to 
t f 1001 almost as much as boys and the question arises for 
lem m almost as great an intensity as for their brothers. 
V ° L - xvn.-»o. 4 
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T however mainly as though boys were in question, 

I shall speak, ho* . ^ what 1 say generally applies equally 

on the understan g ^ theif schoo ls, though not entirely 
to girls and the c ^ ed at the point at which a girl who' 
for we have no y regar ded as rather a peculiar creature 
d ° e s n0t e g lnvebeen at that stage as regards boys for a very 

‘Tha^said elsewhere that 1 think we often make a very 
Intake in thinking school-life a necessity for every 
serums mi ^ ^ intend tQ raise that aspect of the matter 

^° y ’ ""I wish to approach the question from the point of 
view of the average parents whose boys are in the natural 

course of events going to school. 

Anyone who keeps a school-I speak of what know- 

will tell you that if fifty different people call and look over 
the school, each with the view to sending a boy Uiere, there 
would in the course of conversation arise at least fifty different 
points on which these parents were anxious to be satisfied. 
It is quite impossible for anyone to attempt to run any school 
on lines which, if they were laid bare to the eyes of all inquirers, 
would satisfy a tenth part of the parents who send their boys 
to that school. Every mother brings her children up on a 
different plan and using different methods from every other 
mother ; there may, of course, be points of similarity, 
especially in the case of mothers who belong to any organisation 
such as, for instance, the Parents’ Educational Union, bu 
even in these points of similarity the methods of arriving 
at them would be different in different families. The same 
difficulties may be said to arise in every family of young 
children ; the methods of tackling these difficulites may 
equal truth be said to be different in every case. 

If this be so, we may see at once that it would be use es 
to expect to find in a school of young children the same met o ^ 
of education (I speak of education in its widest sense) 1 
we have pursued in our own home-life. We do n0 ^ S ^ ie 
our children to a given school because we believe tha ^ 
authorities of that school will treat our children just aS ^ & 
have treated them ourselves. We know that the long 0 
are that they will not, and the sensible mother swaUows^^ 
digests that knowledge before any other as regards sc 
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for her children. Just in proportion as she does not do this 
she is uneasy and unhappy while her child is at school 

I should like to return to this point again later, just now 
I merely wish to make it clear as a starting ground in our 
discussion as to what ought to actuate us in our choice of a 
school for our own child. If we once realise that the methods 
of education (again I use the word in its widest sense) are 
almost certain to be different from those we have pursued 
in our own nursery and schoolroom, and have resolved cheer- 
fully to admit this fact, we have done a good deal ; we shall 
in thinking of school-life, think in broad generalities rather 
than in a narrow personal groove ; we shall begin to regard 
school-life as a whole, as a big educational medium for the 
boyhood of the world rather than as a nebulous and rather 
alarming maelstrom, into which custom and public opinion 
obliges us to plunge our own particular little boy. 

Once we regard school-life on its broad and general lines, 
our duty becomes clearer as regards our own children. 

I suppose one may say, roughly speaking, that the pre- 
paratory school is chosen by the mother, and the public 
school by the father. Roughly speaking, because in many 
cases, if the mother really chose, the number of preparatory 
schools would dwindle in a very appreciable manner, but still 
one may say that once it is a settled thing that a little boy 
goes to school, the mother has a decided voice in the matter 
of which school, whereas the choice of the public school is 
generally acknowledged to be the father’s job. The day will 
come, I hope, when mothers and fathers will be equally 
interested in every stage of their boy’s development and 
welfare, but what I should like to emphasise just now is the 
fact that the time a boy spends at his preparatory school is 
infinitely more important than the tirne he spends at his 
Public school ; there is no comparison in the degrees of 
importance. I say without hesitation that a boy who is well 
faught in every particular between the ages of seven and 
thirteen is entirely safe if he be given a fair chance between 
the ages of thirteen and eighteen ; whereas a boy carelessly 
° r Un lovingly educated during the earlier years is almost 
(erta in to have a very hard struggle, if he does not altogether 
su ccumb, when he faces the difficulties of public school life 
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.'Tool of the best type. Within certain limits, 
even in a school ^ make very much difference to what 
therefore, it does no ^ ^ boy . it makes absolutely all 

public school you s in whose hands you place him at 

the difference in the 

seven or eight Y ear &re seV eral. In the first place the 
The reasons or , g b f e are from eight to fourteen ; 

most critical y ea * s ^ ^ bg between fifteen or sixteen and 
people believe e ^ . those year s are critical only 
twenty, this is ^ an d insufficiently taught while 

when a boy ias in( j e ed, they are critical, and not so 

he was younger , which disaste r is certain to some 

much onto* ‘ - In a public scho ol if any sort of rough 

extent to o • of what mig ht be called the good and 

fr'bad bovs one would find, if one could make the necessary 
investigations, that the divisions resolved themselves simply 
into boys who had received a proper education from the age 
of seven to thirteen and boys who had not. I will not say 
that no boy, bad at fourteen, has ever been converted into a 
b„y good at eighteen, but I will say that the task has been a 
hard one, an unfair one for the boy, and moreover, that the 
chances at the ordinary public school of such a conversion 
being effected are small indeed. Public schools are in 
way equipped as, or intended for, reformatories. Of course 1 
is easy to see why, superficially, it appears that the o e 
years of boyhood are more critical than are the youngei , i 1 
then that faults tend to become vices and therefore a PP a ^® n 
to the outside world. We do not look deeper and realise a 
the silent years while the foundations are being laid, w i e 
soil is being prepared, are the truly critical years. 

It is so difficult to speak of boys’ lives at school an ^ 
consequent troubles and difficulties without the great 
of school-life and education obtruding itself on our 111 ^ 

that I should like to say here that in speaking of boys’ edu ca 
at school and the concurrent development of their c iar ^ er _ 
for good or for evil while they are there, I wish to be un 
stood to be speaking of all virtues and all vices ; a b ° y urse( j 
go straight through his school-life without touching the ^ a 
thing and yet come out of it at the end what I shoU ! eW here 
very bad boy. I have said my say once tor all else 
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about the black shadow and I do not intend to go into it 
again. It obsesses our minds when we speak ot£eviP hp’a 
boys’ school. I do not quite see as things are at present how 
we can avoid this to some extent, it is so difficult >*matter to 
take a really healthy view of an unhealthy question ; but let 
me point out that a boy is not a good boy at any age if he 
shows, let us say, laziness, self-indulgence, deceit, self-will, 
nasty temper, conceit, pretentiousness, or any other of the 
many faults which belong to all ages of mankind, but which 
are apt to begin to show their heads when young men are at 
the point of slipping out of the restraining bands of outside 
discipline. 

Another reason why the choice of a preparatory school is 
at once more important and more difficult than that of a 
public school is that one may pre-suppose and, with a definite 
amount of safety, count upon certain characteristics in public 
school life. Public school administration is committed to 
a certain system built up out of past ages and regulated by 
public opinion, and on this fact we depend, and by no means 
altogether in vain, when we consider the most important part 
of our boys’ education at his public school. This element 
of systematic administration is practically absent in pre- 
paratory schools. I am not speaking of those less important 
departments of school education, the instruction or book- 
learning, here we know we can reckon, as we can in the 
organised athletics, on a certain system founded on the 
competitive arrangements of the public schools — but of all 
that part of education which concerns character-building. 

In the case of the public schools, the system is what parentage 
as a whole has made and is making it. We are fond of saying 
that it is the boys themselves who rule the public schools, 
and this is true to the extent of saying that on them (far too 
much) depends the height or lowness to which the standard 
°f ‘ tone ” is raised in this or that particular school, but that 
this fact is true depends on the equal truth of the fact that 
parents as a w'hole have concurred in this state of affairs, and 
have indeed made the system what it is by their acquiesence 
m its gradual development. 

I* 1 the public school then, we have a system on which we 
Can depend, and which we have largely made ourselves ; in 
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^TTto use a term which schoolmasters object 
the preparatory o t more c i ea r, the private schools, 

to, but which ■ ma mos t important part of education, maybe 
the systems, m ^ many scho ols. In the latter case we send 
as many as tne former case we send him into a world, 

our boy to a man, that we are in the habit of putting 

U comes 0 Qst ’ critica l age into circumstances which 
our boys a hi on w hich we can reckon : this makes 

are go veine Y hazar dous and more important, and since, 
the 01 have seen the mother’s word is most potent in this 
choice, it behoves mothers of little boys to spare no pains 
+n avoid making mistakes. 

I* have said, and said also that I should like to return to 
this point, that if a mother is to do well by her boy m h,s 
early school-days she must be prepared to acknowledge cheer- 
fully the fact that he is in all probability, in going to school, 
going also into a world of different rules and regulations, 
manners and habits, to that to which he is accustomed at 
home. The first great thing to ascertain, as regards choosing 
a school for our own children, is that however different the 
means employed may be, the end in view is the same in the 

schoolmaster’s eyes as in our own. 

To do this successfully it is necessary of course that we 
should have, and in all our efforts at educating oui children 
should have always had, a definite end in view ourselves. 
Again and again I have said that on the worth of the work 
done at home, depends the worth of the work done at school, 
and it is equally true to say that if we have set a high standard 
before our eyes, and have had a definite aim in our view while 
dealing with our babies’ education, we shall be content with 
nothing less when we set out to choose a school to continue 


that education. If we have educated vaguely, we shall 
choose vaguely. If we have educated carelessly and selfish y, 
putting off the harder part of the work with the instinctive 
feeling that it will be all done for us when the boy g oeS 
school, we shall choose carelessly and selfishly. If we h ^ u 
educated with care and with a definite aim before us, " c s 
choose with care, knowing what we want. 

And before giving what I hope may prove to be s 
practical suggestions as to making this choice, I should 
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to go in a bttle more detail into the matter of the necessary 
differences that we are almost bound to find in school-life 
to home-life. I do not mean only, though of course this is 
true, that school-life must be, in its very essence as a society 
rather than as a small group of individuals, governed by 
different rules, that we accept; but that even in. the little 
matters of behaviour at table, ways of speaking, sitting or 
standing, ideas of tidiness or quietness, all the many little 
things which go to make up what one calls “ manners,” and 
other little details, say as to methods of personal cleanliness 
punctuality and so forth, details which belong as much to the 
indiv idual child at his school as at his home, even here we 
must expect to find many differences. What I want to point 
out is that, given a good school and given a good home, these 
differences are quite immaterial ; they are in the first place, 
for the reason I have given at the beginning of this paper, 
quite inevitable, and in the second place, they matter scarcely 
at all. And yet, I know they form very often a good deal 
of the worry that a mother feels during the first term or two 
of her little boy’s time at school. The school seems at once 
more lax and more strict. It is a shock to a mother who has 
taught her boy to be quiet in the house, if she pays a visit to 
the school and hears him shouting at the top of his voice as 
he runs from room to room ; it is equally a shock if she has 
gently coaxed him to eat this or that impalatable morsel, 
to hear a peremptory order given : “So and so, clear up your 
plate,” and to see the small child with a crimson face and 
tears slowly dropping, forcing down something she knows he 
hates. How badly she wants to make a protest : “ My little 
boy never has liked fish.” Or again, it is not easy to refrain 
if she meets her little delicate boy whom she has never allowed 
to go out on a cold or wet day without a great coat or a wrap, 
running along capless and coatless in rain or snow. Of these 
and of all such like matters, I would say, don’t send your bov 
to school if it is your choice to keep him at home, but if you 
da send him, make up your mind that whatever the authorities 
°f the school believe to be best, those methods you will accept 
oyally an( j cheerfully as long as the boy is there. If the 
C is ill or unhappy, take him away. If he is well and happv , 
aud you are quite satisfied that the spirit of education in t ut 
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T in its highest aspects you desire for your boy 

school is such « Acting that it is just possible the 

let the deta 1 f than you r own, and that even if t hey 
methods may _ ^ ^ mQre than 0 ne road to the same goal, 
are not, the y ^ school? one mU st always bear this 
And ’ m . metho d suited to a mother at home may not be 
” t Ta method suited to a master or mistress at school. A 
mother’s love is a unique thing, she may do things m a manner 
that would be quite unsuitable for anyone else to do them, 
Kri n c forces to bear and influences to work which 
t'ulTbe out of the province of any other person to use. 

I ove must be the ruling power, be it in the home or be it in 
the school but the ways of expressing the love, nay, we know 
well’ that the individual quality of the love, must be 
different, and ought to be different in the home and in the 

SC i°always find myself faced with a great difficulty, when I 
have tried to make suggestions on this or that detail of a 
child’s up-bringing. It is this : as soon as one gets down to 
the bed-rock of the matter, one is at the point where one feels 
one can only apply with any real force or hope of being under- 
stood, to the mother who cares. And yet, surely the careless 
mothers want helping the most. And how many of us are 
careless ? I do not mean necessarily unloving or indifferent 
to our children’s welfare, but careless in the sense of being 
without any very strong or definite idea of what we do actually 
want for our children. So that when I come to the point of 
trying to give practical suggestions, I find a difficulty not to 
argue in a circle, thus : if you truly love and care for your 
child, you will take care to educate him from babyhood in 
such a fashion, that when the time comes for his going out 
to try his mettle with others of his age, you will know what 
you want for him ; if you know what you want for him y oU 
will not rest till you find it, and you can only know what yo 
want through your experienced love and care of your chi 
from babyhood, and this experience can only be gaine 
the fact that from his earliest days — and there we are at 
cradle again ! , 

Still, as one who has seen a great deal of other pe°P ^ 
little boys, and who has been forced into certain opiu 
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regarding the methods on which, and the reasons for which 
many parents choose a school, I may, perhaps, hope to nut 
forward some suggestions of use. There are one or two points 
where the enquiring parent may find her choice easier in the 
case of the preparatory than in that of the public school • 
owing to the fact that preparatory schools have come into 
being of comparatively recent years, such matters as climate 
sanitation, hygiene, diet and so forth, can be reckoned on 
with far more certainty than in the case of a public school of 
old standing. These will vary to some extent according to 
the ideas of those at the head of affairs, but one may assume 
that any good preparatory school feeds, houses and clothes 
their boys in an up-to-date hygienic manner. Where we 
have strong feelings on matters of hygiene, feelings which have 
passed fiom the region of opinion to that of principle, we are 
right of course to assure ourselves as to the methods pursued 
in the school, and a few simple questions will ensure this. 
But a point I should like to press is this : Where a school is 
in question, do not write your enquiries, speak them. Even 
at a good deal of inconvenience and a certain amount of 
expense, see the headmaster or mistress at the beginning of 
negotiations. This gives one the chance of getting into 
sympathetic touch before the questioning begins, and I would 
say, never begin your interview with questions, get on to some 
common ground first. In an interview between parent and 
schoolmaster, the latter ought to want to ask as many questions 
as the former, and if I had boys to send to school again, I 
would not care to send them to a man who did not question me. 

Having to some extent dealt with these matters, important 
enough in themselves, I should like to say a few final words 
°n the more vital matter of the character and tone of any 
school we might be called on to consider in our search for the 
^gfit one for our own boy. 

I have heard people say that it is impossible to know 
an ything of the internal working of any given school, and 
that one can only give a rough guess by the effect his life in 
hs own particular school has upon a given boy or boys. If 
Jh!s were true, it would be supremely unsatisfactory from 
lG boys’ point of view, they would be in the position of acting 
°ntinually as experimental tests. It is true in a kind of 
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r^TtoTis, in the sense that if a boy is, aftw 

negative sense, t • ^ unhappy , it is proof positive that it 

the beginning, u for him This is the case simply f rom 

is not the right s ^ b()y oug ht to be where he continues 
the point of view ‘ ^ is no t to say that his condition i s 

unwell or u " ha P p ^j t ‘ of the school. A boy may be unhappy 
necessarily the a an injudicious mother who will not 

at school because t of his school-life where he ought to 

let him alone in p gradually into the life of the 

there this is the case, I should stilt 


^ 1lo has an miuaicious moxner wno will r 

at school because t of his school-life where he ought 

let him alone m * gradually into the life of t 

be ,c ; X e°ven »hS to fs the case, I should still say 
S0Cie ^' 1 + not’ to stay where he is unhappy ; if a mother 
a child oug 1 alone w hen she has deliberately 

cannot she ha d better take him hart 


again till she can, it will be less harassing for the child, 

S ln this negative sense, it is true that one can judge of a 
school bv the effect it has on one’s own boys when there ; 
but this is a very limited knowledge, and we do not want to 
wait till our boys are there to find out whether the school is 
the right one for them. On three great points -charade,, 
tone and religion — we want to be sure of the moral position 
of the school before we send our boy. The character of a 
school I would define as the way in which the boys are taugi 
to regard their duties to others ; to their masters m loyalty 
and regard of discipline ; to each other in kindliness, fairness 
and good fellowship ; to their parents, in their appreciation 
of the necessity of self-improvement in work and in leisure. 


Ui Lilt; H/O K/OOU'J' VU OUU iiu^i v y u — 

The tone of a school I would define as the standard 0 e 
conversation among the boys themselves ; what they approve 
and allow and, even more, what they disapprove and will no 
allow. The religion of a school I would define as the exten^ 
to which the life hinges upon, is dependent upon what 1 
draws from its chapel services, and the teaching of scrip 
and catechism given by its masters. ne 

It is easy to see that the second of these matters, the 0 ’ 
is the most difficult to enquire into, but here I think 0116 .?^ s 
safely say that if the character of the school is right, 1 
government is sound, it will follow of necessity that the 
is sound too. Here we have a real advantage in the p 11 ^ 
over the public school ; in the former, it is practical y^ _ 
impossibility that a good man can be governing a ba sC 
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the man makes his own circumstances, he is independent of 

tradition and custom. r UI 

So that I think we may say that if we assure ourselves 
in intimate and sympathetic talk that the government of the 
school is in the hands of a man whose ultimate ideals of conduct 
a re the same as our own, we may feel easy as to both the 
character and tone of the school. As for the religion this 
at once looks superficially more difficult and is more simple 
If we are people of distinct religious beliefs, there are two 
methods I should suggest for re-assuring ourselves as to the 
religious atmosphere of the school : first, that of plain questions 
on the way the religious creed is taught and held by the head- 
master ; and secondly, to go once or twice to chapel and 
prayers and carefully notice the demeanour and behaviour 
of the boys , notice how they spend the minute or two of 
prayer before and after service ; whether they join heartily 
in the general parts of the service, and what they look like 
as they leave the chapel or prayer-room. 

If we are ourselves chaotic in our beliefs or doubting or ill 
at ease, we must, I imagine, content ourselves with the man 
of high character, morally and ethically, and there leave it. 
The comforting odds are that, being a high-souled man, his 
contact with children has made him a definitely religious one. 

I cannot think that there can be any real difficulty in 
recognising the right man when we meet him. The great 
thing is to know what we are looking for before we start on 
our quest, to give ourselves time, and not to be afraid of asking 
questions. I am sure the choice is large enough. 




